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and Staines, 1979) respondents said that child-care services were available at their jobs. A comprehensive 1978 survey of employer-sponsored day care clearly documents its rarity. It found only 9 day-care centers sponsored by industry, 7 sponsored by labor unions with funds from employers of the members, 14 sponsored by government agencies, and 75 sponsored by hospitals. In addition, there were 200 centers sponsored by the military. The extremely limited involvement of private industry is particularly notable; in fact the number of industry-sponsored centers has actually declined since 1970.36 By 1981,10 more industry-sponsored centers had begun operation (U.S. Department of Labor, 1981b).
Apart from other reasons, the cost considerations of employers have undercut prospects for wider adoption of such services. Perry's (1980) survey indicates that employers typically bear start-up costs (an average of $125,000 in 1978), as well as pay subsidies for the ongoing operation (an average of $57,000, a little more than half of the average annual operating budget). Center directors report that the introduction of the facility has led to decreases in job turnover, lower absenteeism, easier recruitment, and favorable publicity for their companies. However, such reports hardly represent a cost-benefit analysis suggesting an economic incentive to employers. In fact, employers who dropped their on-site facilities typically cited the direct costs as their reason.37
On the other hand the typically low costs charged employees would seem to create a widespread demand. (The average weekly charge was about $24.) However, out of a list of 18 job benefits included in the Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979), on-site child care was the least likely to be designated the most important benefit. And of the workers desiring additional fringe benefits, fewer than 10 percent cited on-site child care as the one additional benefit most desired. At present there does not appear to be any great push on the employees' side for on-site child care.
There is certainly no evidence documenting that workplace child care actually offers a better way to meet work and family responsibilities
36  These figures were obtained through state licensing agencies. However, data from the Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn and Staines, 1979:59) indicate a wider availability of these facilities. In 1977 about 2 percent of the respondents (all of whom were in the work force and employed for at least 20 hours per week) indicated that they had at their jobs "a place for employees' children to be taken care of while parents are working."
37 Promotional brochures, such as Stride Rite Corporation's Stride Rite Children's Center: How We Do It, are intended to stimulate interest but essentially rely on appeals and corporate responsibility, and only vaguely allude to economic benefits.hus far. See, for example, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
